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Just as any of you 
is one of a living crowd, 
f was one of a crowd. 


Poesy Café 


Tom Corrado 


Whitman is so hard to grasp, to put in a statement, One 
cannot get to the bottom of him... he is bottomed in Nature, 
in democracy, in science, in personality. - John Burroughs 


Thumbnail 


A lonely 36-year-old closeted homosexual from a family of 
misfits, a printer, an editor, a sometimes teacher who hates 
teaching, loves opera, oratory, the streets, the rivers, 
pohemianism, reads widely but indiscriminately, an 
inveterate scribbler, note-taker, self-promoter, huge ego, 
reinvents himself in a poem, becomes the poem, concussively 
confident, gutsy, enthusiastically high on life, a £osmos, 
embracing everyone and everything, celebrating everyone 
and everything, inventing a distinctly new art showcasing a 
presumptive “I” and an assumptive “you,” unshackling the 
line, the rhyme, the rhythm; its utter wildness changing the 
course of world literature; embodying the ideals, attributes, 
subjects, and speech of his native land; foreshadowing Allen 
Ginsberg’s century-later pronouncement of spontaneous and 
fearless first thought best thought: his 1855 first edition 
of Leaves of Grassis far and away the best of all nine; 
later versions suffer bloat, hamstrung by self-indulgence 
and overworking; how he did what he did as mysterious as 
how Shakespeare did what he did; Leaves flips poetry on its 
head, turns it upside-down, becomes the Holy Grail before 
which other poets prostrate themselves. 


Introduction 
Brooklyn Eagle, July 23, 1846: 


in our sun-down perambulations of late, through the outer 
parts of Brooklyn, we have observed several parties of 
youngsters playing “base,” a certain game of ball Let us go 
forth awhile, and get better air in our lungs. Let us leave 
our close rooms. The game of ball is glorious. 


One hundred and forty-eight years later, Garrison Keillor 
would use these words to open Ken Burns’s documentary, 
Baseball 


The game of ball is glorious. 


Hearing these words I was rocketed back 50 years to sandlot 
pall diamonds, the crack of the bat, the smell of linseed- 
oiled gloves, steel-spiked shoes, scratchy uniforms, sweat- 
lined caps, base-running, coaches, umpires, spectators, and 
especially to the beginning of Saturday afternoon Yankee 
games with Mel Allen’s Good afternoon, sports tans! 


The game of ball is glorious. 


These are the words of Walt Whitman, the 27-year-old editor 
of the Brooklyn Hagle, 


Walt Whitman knew words. Walt Whitman knew the weight of 
words. Walt Whitman knew the power and music of words. 


Why Whitman? 


Like many poets, and, for that matter, many readers, I 
thought I had a pretty good grasp of Walt Whitman and his 
poetry. I thought I understood the man and his poetry. i 
certainly liked him, and I certainly liked his poetry. 
Besides, I had taught English for five years in the 
Amsterdam Public Schools, and was a mentor in Contemporary 
American Poetry at Excelsior College, where T had covered 
Whitman, among other poets. And I knew that Walt Whitman 
and Emily Dickinson were the chief architects of the 
American Poetic idiom. So, yes, I felt I knew Whitman. 


Some of you may remember that another member of the café 
had picked Whitman, put then dropped out of the group. I 
had been looking forward to hearing their take on Whitman 
and was disappointed when it didn’t happen. 


Discussing Whitman with a fellow poet a few years later put 
me ina Whitman mood, and I began googling Whitman, 
eventually stumbling upon On Whitman, a cool, little book 
(Princeton, 2010) by the late Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, C. 
K. Williams, in which he set aside the mass of biography and 
literary criticism that has snowballed on Whitman, and went 
pack to Leaves of Grass as he first encountered it, to 
explore why Whitman’s epic continues to inspire and daunt 
readers with its innovations, originality, and sheer genius, 
and has become, as he put it, the unconscious of much of the 
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poetry of America and the world, paying particular 
attention to the music of Whitman’s poetry, its blazing 
perception and enormous human sympathy, its affecting 
anecdotes, and its vast cast of characters, as well as to the 
radical nature of Whitman's first-person speaker, his 
liberating attitude toward sex, and his unconventional 
ideas about death. 


For my 2016 Poesy presentation, I had considered several 
contemporary poets, and had narrowed down my picks to 
Kevin Holden, Amy King, Rusty Morrison, Ariana Reines, 
Matthew Rohrer, Patti Smith, Catherine Wagner, and Rebecca 
Wolff. Last April as I was looking for a movie on Netflix I 
came upon a 2008 PBS American Experience documentary on 
Walt Whitman. T had already seen a few flicks on Whitman, 
and thought this one would be more of the same. I was wrong! 
The words and images were seductive. Whitman’s words and 
music were magical, transporting me back to his time, re- 
igniting an interest in him and his poetry, and a desire to 
learn more. I was hooked! I became a Whitmaniac, immersing 
myself? in all things Whitman! 


Chronology 

1819 porn on May dist in West Hills, Long island, New York, 
the second of nine children, several of them severely 
disturbed; nicknamed Walt to distinguish him from hi 
father, Walter Whitman, Sr. 

1823 family moves to Brooklyn 

1830 concludes formal schooling; works as an office boy, 
pecomes apprenticed as a printer’s devil to various printing 


firms 


1840 begins writing poetry; publishes poems anonymously in 
The New York Mirror 


1842-48 edits various New York and Brooklyn papers 


1848 travels to New Orleans to work for the New Orleans 
Crescent, staying only three months 


1855 self-publishes 795 copies of Leaves of Grass, 
typesetting the book himself, making sure the edition is 
small enough to fit in a pocket, later explaining, fam 
nearly always successful with the reader in the open air. 
Leaves contains 12 untitled poems and a preface; no name is 
given as author, instead, facing the title page was the 
following steel engraving of Whitman at age 35 py Samuel 
Hollyer from a lost daguerreotype by Gabriel Harrison: 


put 500 lines into the body of the text the poet calls 
himself: 


Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos, / 
Disorderly, fleshly, and sensual.... eating drinking and 
breeding, / No sentinentalist ....no stander above men and 
women or apart from them.... no more modest than immodest. 


1856 publishes second edition of Leaves of Grass, with 21 
additional poems for a total of 33, a letter from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson saluting Leaves of Grass for its incomparable 
things said incomparably well and a letter py Whitman in 
answer to it 


1860 frequents Praft’s restaurant on Broadway, meeting 
place for New York’s literary bohemia; publishes third 
edition of Leaves of Grass 


1862 travels to Fredericksburg, Virginia upon learning that 
his brother George was among the Civil War wounded, finds 
him and tends to him 


1863-64 stays in Washington, D.C. working in the Arny 
Paymaster’s Office; visits wounded in field and army 
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hospitals; returns to Brooklyn when he falls i11 


1865 writes When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomd in 
response to President Lincoln’s assignation 


1867 publishes fourth edition of Leaves of Grass 
1870-71 publishes fifth edition of Leaves of Grass, first 
edition of Democratic Vistas, a pook of essays, and Fassage 


to india 


1872 reads As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free at Dartmouth 
College commencement 


1873 suffers paralytic stroke; invalided, moves in with his 
prother George in Camden, New Jersey 


1876 publishes sixth edition of Leaves of Grass, called the 
author's or centennial edition 


1879-80 delivers the first of his Lincoln lectures 


1881 publishes seventh edition of Leaves of Grass, and 
Specimen Days 


1883 Dr. R. M. Bucke publishes his biography of Walt Whitman 


1884 buys house on unfashionable Mickle Street in Camden; 
at age 65, sleeps under his own roof for the first time in his 


ife 


1885-87 Thomas Eakins and Herbert Gilchrist paint portraits 
of Whitman; Sidney Morse sculpts his image 


1888 suffers another paralytic stroke and becomes 
housebound; publishes November Boughs and Complete Poems 
and Prose of Walt Whitman 


1889 publishes eighth edition of Leaves of Grass 
1892 publishes ninth or deathbed edition of Leaves of Grass 


consisting of 400 poems; dies on March 26th at age 72 in 
Camden, New Jersey and is buried in Camden’s Harleigh 


Cemetery in an extravagant Egyptian temple-styled tomb he 
had designed himself 


1992 New York City and Long Island present Democracy 's Poet: 
A Walt Whitman Celebration with a variety of events from 
March through May commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
his death 


2015 Zachary Turpin, a graduate student in English at the 
University of Houston, browsing digitized databases and 
microfilms of 19th-century newspapers, comes upon a 47,000- 
word treatise titled Manly Health and Training, published 
in 13 weekly installments in the autumn of 1858 in The New 


York Atlas by one Mose Velsor. 
iS <=) Pes i Whe 
Che New? York Atlas 


New York Atias 21, No. 17 Sunday Morning, Sept. 12, 1858:1 


MANLY HEALTH ANDTRAINING, 
WITH OFF-HAND HINTS TOWARD THEIR CONDITIONS 
BY MOSE VELSOR. 

SEBS 


‘To YOU WHOSE ¢ye is arrested by the above headlines, and whom we 
hope to make a companion to the end of our series—to every man, 
Tich or poor, worker or idler—to all ages of life, from the beginning 
to the end of it—certainly nothing comes closer home, or is, without 
any intermission, a topic of more controlling interest, than this we 
are going to present, through a few articles, some plain and we hope 
sensible hints toward the furtherance of—a sound and steady condition 
of manly health. We will not make any apology for devoting a portion 
of our cohumns to the discussion of this subject; nor, indeed, do we 
think it much more than necessary to state our theme, to be quite 
certain that we shal] have an cager and multitudinous audicnce. 
Manly health! Is there not a kind of charm—a fascinating magic 
in the words? We fancy we see the look with which the phrase is met 
by many a young man, strong, alert, vigorous, whose mind has always 
felt, but never formed in words, the ambition to attain to the perfection 
of his bodily powers—has realized to himself that all other goods of 
existence would hardly be goods, in comparison with a perfect body, 
perfect blood—no morbid humors, no weakness, no impotency or 
deficiency or bad stuffin him; but al] running over with animation and 
ardor, all marked by herculcan strength, suppleness, a clear complex- 
ion, and the rich results (which follow such causes) of a laughing voice, 
amerry song morn and night, a sparkling cyc, and an cver-happy soul! 
To such a young man—to all who read these lines—tet us, with 
rapid pen, sketch some of the requisites toward this condition of sound 


Turpin knew that Mose Velsor was a favorite pseudonym of 
Walt Whitman. Lost for more than 150 years, Whitman’s self- 
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help-guide-meets-democratic-manifesto is regarded by some 
experts as the biggest Whitman discovery in decades. It is 
available online in its entirety at https://whitman- 
prod.unLedu/published/periodical/journalism/tei/per.00432.h 
tml The Guardian titles its review of this important 
addition to Whitmania, Walt Whitman's Lost Advice to 
America's Men: Meat, Beards, and Not Too Much Sex! 


Factoids 


in thinking about how to present information on Whitman, f 
decided to resurrect the format I had used with my first 
Poesy Café poet, Jack Gilbert, in 2010, and present what I 
call Factoids, numbering them for easy reference. 


1, The title Leaves of Grass is a pun. Grass was a term given 
by publishers to works of minor value and lJeavesis another 
name for the pages on which they were printed. 


2. Though the first edition of Leaves of Grass contained 
only 12 poems and was only 95 pages long, it would change 


the course of world literature. Of the 795 copies printed, 
only 200 have been located. 


Leaves of Grass 1855 


a 


1855 Gont cover 1855 Gonkspiece 


Leal 


1855 poem 1855 preface 1855 front pastedown 


3. The 12 poems in the first edition of Leaves of Grass were 
untitled. Whitman would later add these titles: 


1. Song of Myself 

2. A Song for Occupations 

3. To Think of Time 

4, The Sleepers 

5. I Sing the Body Electric 

6. Faces 

7, Song of the Answerer 

8, Europe the 72d and 73d Years of These States 
9. A Boston Ballad 

10. There Was A Child Went Forth 
il. Who Learns ly Lesson Complete 
12. Great Are the Myths 


4, Whitman the Magician. The magic and music of his words. 
How to explain? 


Here’s Williams: 


... there's still no way to account for how he accumulated in 
such a short time so many singular methods, so many facets 
for the expression of his talent; there was no place he could 
have earned” his craft: it evolved along with his identity, 
with bis very self. 


The new way of composing must Lave come all at once; I 
inagine it must have felt like some kind of conversion 
experience, There are very few signs betore the 1855 edition 
that this great thing was about to occur. It’ as though his 
actual physical brain went through some incredible 
mutation,....4itis really that crazy. 


And most important, we don’t know where his “music” came 
from; though there are isolated lines in the notebooks that 
offer clues, we’ll never really know when he first intutted, 
and heard, and knew, that surge of language sound, that 
pulse, that swell, that sweep, which was to become his 
mediun, his chariot - just to try to imagine hin consciously 
devising it is almost as astounding as it must have been for 
him to discover it. 
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5. f celebrate myselt, 
And what Z assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


In celebrating himself, he celebrates us. 


6. Leaves of Grass represents a huge break from the formal 
traditions of the past. Whitman wrote his verses without a 
regular form, meter, or rhythm. His lines are highly 
rhythmic, and they have a mesmerizing chant-like quality, 
reminiscent of hymns. Few poems are as fun to read aloud 
(Semoop). 


7, An early review boldly announced: An American bard at 
Jast! One of the roughs, large, proud, atfectionate, eating, 

rinking, and breeding, his costume manly and free, his face 
sunburnt and bearded, his posture strong and erect, his 
voice bringing hope and prophecy to the generous races 
young and old. 


The reviewer? Walt Whitman! 


8, There are nine editions of Leaves of Grass, from the 
original version in 1855 to the so-called deathbed edition of 
1891-92. Whitman continued to revise the book throughout 
his life, altering poems and adding a large number. For a 
long time after his death, it was assumed that the final 
edition should be authoritative; it was, after all, Whitman’s 
last word, and to the vast majority of cases, an author’s 
accumulated revisions are improvements and accepted as 
definitive. 


But for Whitman, this just isn’t so. In 1959, Malcolm Cowley 
republished the 1855 edition, with an introduction 
convincingly proclaiming that it - and particularly the 
first as yet then untitled section later called Song of 
Myself - was Whitman's greatest work, and most poets, 
scholars, and readers agree. 


in my view, and in that of the poets I know, many of the 
changes Whitman made in later editions diluted and diffused 
his first brilliant inspiration. By the time of the deathbed 
edition, he had tinkered so much with some of the poems that 


il 


though they're still recognizable, reading them beside the 
earlier versions can be disheartening, even shocking (Cowley). 


Williams: 


But, sadly, at some point it did go bad for him. He lost the 
connection to his music, not knowing at first that he had. 
Trying to keep going, after the 1860s, into the 70s and 80s, 
he kept making new poems, but his locutions become odd and 
awkward, his rhythms uncertain, his diction sometimes almost 
primitive, 


9, As spellbinding as is the first - untitled - Song of Myself, 
another favorite of many, myself included, is Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry, which appeared in the second (1856) edition 
of Leaves under the title Sun-Down Foem, which Whitman in 
1860 re-titled Crossing Brooklyn Ferry. Whitman nails it, 
captivating future readers by addressing them directly. 


Harvard Professor and critic Helen Vendler (2005) refers to 
this as the Feader-in-Futurity: 


Whitman's most ingenious method of bringing his future 
surrogates into sensuous existence is to represent the 
future by their present tense, and his own current present 
by a continuous past, as he turns himself into their past 
precursor. “He” crossed the river of long ago, “of old,” he 
says, but his surrogates are crossing it “now.” it is their 
actions that are present, vivid, visible, and immediate: 


it avails not, time nor place - distance avails not, 

fam with you, you men and women of a generation, or ever 60 
many generations hence, 

Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, so I 
felt, 

Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I was one of a 
crowd, 

Just as you are retreshd by the gladness of the river and 
the bright flow, I was refresh d, 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the 
swift current, I stood yet was hurried, 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the 
thick-stemmd pipes of steamboats, I lookd. 
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The poem describes the daily experience of a mid-19th 
century New York ferry-rider, mundane enough to most but 
glorious to Whitman. At the same time it makes the trip the 
basis for a profound meditation on time and flux and how we 
exist both within and outside them. 


The poem is about we, not me. 


10, Thoreau named Crossing Brooklyn Ferry and Song of 
iyself as his favorite Whitman poems, and he was only one of 
the first in a long line of readers who have ranked Crossing 
among Whitman’s best. It is one of those mid-length lyrics 
that offered Whitman what some critics have felt to be his 
most effective form - not so sprawling as Song of Myself put 
with enough space to allow him to stretch out musically and 
thematically. Crossing is generally regarded, along with Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking and When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom‘d, as one of his supreme achievements in this 
mode. 


il. Walt Whitman was the first all-American poet. There were, 
of course, many verse writers in this country before him; put 
he was the first poet truly of America. While his 
predecessors and contemporaries (and many after him) 
continued to follow European, mainly, English, models, 
Whitman struck out on his own, creating a distinctly new art 
embodying the ideals, attributes, subjects, and speech of his 
native land. He celebrated landscape and skyline, amplified 
idiomatic speech through an Old Testament ram’s horn, 
ennobled manual labor, mourned the Civil War dead, and 
provided stirring accompaniment to Manifest Destiny. Not 
the least of his creation is his self-invented I, the poetic 
voice that boldly announces: J celebrate myself. This 
cheerfully assertive, daringly optimistic speaker can 
declare with supreme confidence, What I assume you shall 
assume, at the very beginning of Song of Myself, pecause he 
wants to personify all the national characteristics his work 
celebrates. 


12. it is perhaps not surprising that Whitman, like other 


prophets, found few in his own time who were ready to 
receive his revelations. Because he expressed his vision i 
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unconventional form, his work was considered formless. 
Because he was frank, he was condemned as immoral 


13. Leaves of Grass celebrates sexuality - unabashedly - 
much to the chagrin, as Sherwood Anderson reminds us, of 
many: 


As a boy and young man I myself went into respectable 
middle-class homes and tound there volumes of Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass” with the so-called ugly and lustful 
passages cut out with scissors. 


The sexuality of Leaves of Grass was revolutionary, 
preaking down and through Victorian repression. Whitman 
well knew what he was doing. 


As Vendler puts it: 


Whitman certainly began not as a poet interested in the 
invisible but rather as a poet of strong bodily response 
expressed ina daring language of physicality... of far- 
reaching symbolic resource in its description of the 
conjunction of bodies. 


Williams: 


Still, most remarkable to me when I read the poems again 
isn’t their social-revolutionary implications, but rather 
their exultant sensual exuberance, their unabashed (to say 
the least) delight Whitman is able to convey about sex, how 

ree the pleasure his character takes in the sexual, and 
how the erotic is extended out past body, past psyche, to 
eroticize all of reality. It’s that which remains most radical 
for me - how well he depicts the ecstasy beyond mere act, 
mere thought of act. 


Whitman poeticized the sexual act: 
Hair, bosom, hips, bend of legs, negligent falling hands - all 
ditfused.... mine too ditfused. 


Ebb stung by the flow, and flow stung by the ebb.... 
lovetilesh swelling and deliciously aching, 
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Limitless limpid jets of love hot and enormous.... 

quivering jelly of love.... white-blow and delirious juice, 

Bridegroom-night of love working surely and softly into the 
rostrate dawn, 

Undulating into the willing and yielding day, 

Lost in the cleave of the clasping and sweettleshed day. 


... Masturbation: 


You villain touch! what are you doing?... my breath is 
tight in its throat; 

Unelench your floodgates! you are too much for me, 

Blind loving wrestling touch! Sheathed hooded sharptoothed 
touch! 

Did it make you ache so leaving me? 


...and fellatio: 


... What is this flooding me, childhood or manhood... and 
the hunger that crosses the bridge between... 

The cloth laps a first sweet eating and drinking, 

Laps life-swelling yolks... daps ear of rose-corn, milky and 
Just ripened: 

The white teeth stay, and the boss-tooth advances in 
darkness, 

And liquor is spilled on lips and bosoms by touching glasses, 
and the best liquor afterward. 


14, A humanist, Whitman was a part of the transition between 
transcendentalism and realism, incorporating both views in 
his works. Whitman is among the most influential poets in 
the American canon, often called the Father of Free Verse 
(poemhunter.con). 


15. To find his own style, he turned ... to the opera house, 
and to the streets and open spaces of his country, fusing the 
sights, sounds, and smells from sources as diverse as bel 
canto arias, the shouts of Pish-peddlers, the songs of birds, 
the noises of the city, the splashes of ferryboats, the 
chatter of passersby (Williams). 


16. From all his experiences - in Long Island’s farming and 
fishing hamlets, in the thriving trade center of Brooklyn, 
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in the cultural conglomeration of million-footed Manhattan, 
and on his 2,000-mile southern journey - Whitman gathered 
vivid impressions of the growing nation. The sum would 
amount to what his biographer Justin Kaplan (1980) refers to 
as his bank account. 


17. Ginsberg (1984) on Whitman: 
i Love Old Whitman So 


Youthful, caressing, boisterous, tender 

Middle aged thoughtful, ten thousand noticings of shore 
ship or street, 

workbench, forest, household or office, opera - 

that conning his paper book again to read aloud to those 
few Chinese boys & girls 

who know enough American tongue to ear his hand - 
loath to select one leaf from another, loath to reject a 
sympathetic page 

- the tavern boy's look, a stone prisoners mustache-sweat, 
prostitute in 

the sun, garrulous old man waving goodbye on the stoop 
i skin Leaves beginning to end, this year in the Middle 
Kingdom 

marvel his swinmers huffing naked on the wave 

and touched by his desperado farewell, “Who touches this 
book touches a man” 

tip the Lat on my skull 

to the old soldier, old sailor, old writer, old homosexual, 
old Christ poet journeyman, 

inspired in middle age to chaunt Eternity in Manhattan, 
and see the speckled snake & swelling orb earth vanish 
after green seasons Civil War and years of snow 

white hair. 


18, Again, Williams: 


... reading Whitman is sheer revelation, sheer wonder, a 
delight bordering on then plunging into disbelief: How 
could all this have come to pass? This stupendous, relentless 
surge of poetic music with its intricate and constantly 
surprising combinations of sound? These countless images of 
daily life, of common lite made uncommon, and the most 
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boldly uncommon made jarringly intimate? 


Whitman's audacious eschatological and metaphysical 
speculations were precious to hin, yet so precisely and 
Judiciously are they embodied and embedded in his poetry 
that they end up being more feasible than most or, for some 
of us, any religious texts. 


19. We have to give Whitman’s genius its due: he did 
something that the evidence is in no way able to predict no 
matter how scrupulously we scour through his predecessors. 
It’s reasonable to try to account for the innovations Leaves 
of Grass makes, but at some point all that speculation has to 
be suspended so we can simply appreciate with gratitude the 
huge gift Whitman made to the universe of poetry. As with 
certain other geniuses - Shakespeare, Dante, Hume - his 
sources are simply absorbed, or wrenched, into the sheer 
originality of the poetry. If? we are to use the term 
influence about Whitman, what’s most remarkable is the 
influence his work more than any other poet’s has had on 
poets all over the world, rather than that which may or may 
not have conditioned his own work. 


20. His notebooks contain hints, half-formed notions of 
what's to come, glimmers and fragments of beloved passages, 
intimations of the great self that will inhabit the poetry, 
yet there is no conclusive evidence as to how the music 
finally started, how the poems, and the person in them, 
finally flourished in that music; no compelling deduction 
can be made at all from all of it. Something happened, some 
utterly mysterious thing happened in the psyche of the poet 
which still remains the unlikeliest miracle, and he 
discovered, created his method. 


21. There had been no poet before Whitman whose poems 
approached the utter wildness of his poems’ language and 
structure. 


22. A masterful non-sequiturist, Whitman filled Leaves with 
shifts, leaps, illogical, ungrounded, unconnected, from one 
theme, one image, one anecdote, one sound to another. Surely 
his original method, the gathering of scraps in notebooks 
and scraps in his pockets, must have gone far towards 
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permitting - once he gave in to them - the music, and that 
peculiar system of connection, that wonderfully gappy 
unorganized organization. 


20. Song of Kyself might be the most egotistical poem ever 
written: it’s all about me, myself, and L In the first line, 
Whitman kindly informs us that he is going to celebrate 
himself, and throughout 52 glorious sections, he does just 
that, It takes guts to write a long epic poem about yourselt, 
and Whitman was nothing if not gutsy (Shmoop). 


24, Leaves neans so many things to so many different people, 
and its diversity and openness are its greatest strength. 
Throughout the poem, Whitman tries to unite his identity 
with all different kinds of people, including the reader. He 
never judges and rarely criticizes, He is someone to whom you 
could tell your deepest, darkest secrets, and hed probably 
chuckle, pat you on the back, and invite you fora walk 
(Shmoop). 


25, Near the end of Song of Myself, after all the recitations 
and incantations concerning the flesh of self and the flesh 
of others, the body of the poet becomes transfigured into 
something both corporeal and beyond it, his body pecomes 
something like spirit, but, in never renouncing its 
materiality, something even more. 


i depart as air....i shake my white locks at the runaway 
sun, 
fi effuse my flesh in eddies and drift it in lacy jags. 


26. Finally, not long before he died, Whitman confided about 
Leaves to Horace Traubel (author of a nine-volume biography 
of Whitman’s final four years): Sex is the root of it all Sex - 
the coming together of men and women: SCX: SEX. 


27. Whitman spent the last 20 years of his life revising and 
expanding Leaves of Grass. Issuing the final edition of 
Leaves in 1891, Whitman said it was at last complete:... 
after 33 y’rs of hackling at it, all times & moods of my life, 
fair weather & foul, all parts of the land, and peace & waz, 
young & old. 
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Takeaway 

Walt Whitman sang America. Walt Whitman believed in 
America, all people, all places, all the noise, confusion, and 
grandeur, the democratic ideal of independence, equality, 
optimism, and love. One of Steve Jobs's crazies, Walt Whitman 
put a dent in the universe, revolutionizing world literature 
with his spellbinding wordsmithery: 

f celebrate myselt, 

And what i assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 
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